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youth at the schools and universities either in learning
mere words or such things chiefly as were better unlearnt*
We have still as much need as ever that someone should
t point us out the right path of a virtuous and noble edu-
cation, so laborious indeed at first ascent, but else so
smooth, so green, and so full of goodly prospects and
melodious sounds on every side that the harp of Orpheus
was not more charming/

Milton defines what he means by edifcation in the
following words : *I call a complete and generous educa-
tion that which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully,
and magnanimously all the offices, both public and
private, of peace and war.7 To attain this object, first a
spacious house and grounds about it is to be found, fit
for an academy to lodge about 130 students under the
government of one head This is to be both school and
university, to give a complete education from twelve to
twenty-one, not needing a removal to any other place of
learning. There is something strange in the idea of
welding together the school and university, but it was
more consonant to the opinions and practice of Milton's
own age. He himself spent? at the university the years
between fourteen and twenty-one; the ordinary length of
the academical course being seven years from entrance to
the degree of M. A. So that his proposal is not so much to
suppress the university as the school Doubtless he saw
little hope of reforming a large body like the university,
or weaning it from the useless brabblements of the Aris-
totelian philosophy, whereas by a private establishment
such as he describes the reform might be begun at once.
We must remember also that the age of entrance at
public schools is now what the age of entrance at the
university was in Milton's time> while many of our
public school boys do not go to the university at all